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THE SUBSTITUTE 

It is one of the charms of Mr. 
Will N. Harben’s stories that the 
reader instantly feels that the au- 
thor knows the people of whom 
he writes. This was true of “ Abner 
Daniel,” and it is even more true 
of Mr. Harben’s new story “The 
Substitute.” It isa story of North- 
ern Georgia —a tale overflowing 
with amusing anecdote and good 
humor—and through it all runs 
a love story of absorbing interest. 


WALDA 


This is a love story of a most 
unusual sort—a romance of to-day, 
yet with an atmosphere wholly 
non-modern. The scene is laid ina 
sternly Puritanic community the 
prototype of which actually exists 
in the Middle West. Into this 
community comes a strong man 
of the outer world. His love for 
the beautiful daughter of one of 
the most bigoted of the communists 
is the motive for the story. 


PUTNAM PLACE 


Somehow there are a lot of people 
in New England—people who are 
rich in honorable family tradition 








and in heirlooms—who are seldom 
represented in New England stories. | 
They are comfortable though frugal, | 
happy though married, and cheer- 
ful though single. They enjoy life, 





and the reader enjoys life with them, 
because his humor is excited more 
often than his sadness. Such peo- | 
ple are to be found in Grace La- 
throp Collin’s charming “Putnam 
Place.” Miss Collin takes the read- 
er straight to the éentre of ex-| 
clusive family circles, and there he | 
is only too glad to remain as long 
as the pages of the book I[ast. It is 
a bewitching view of New England. 


THE PRIDE OF TELLFAIR 


Elmore Effiott Peake, in “The 
Pride of Tellfair,” tells a plain, un- 
varnished tale of the people of one 
of the progressive small “cities ” 
of the Middle West. The book 
has all the bustle and alertness of 
the West in it, while an unforced 
humor and common-sense philos- 
ophy entertain the reader on every 
page. The story tells of a keen| 
young lawyer—the pride of the 
town—and a love affair in which 
much of the city assisted. 
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Do not Buy an Automobile 
ot a Yacht 


until you have read the 






Special Automobile and Yachting Number 












_ Scuent ic ae Scientific 
ee American 


Issued To-Day 











WITH AN ARTISTIC 
COVER IN COLORS 


The very best models, with the 
latest improvements, will be il- 
lustrated and described in this 
issue. This number will enable 
you to choose for yourself in- 
telligently. 
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THE SCOTCH-ENGLISH SUCCESS 








Wee Macgreegor 
By J. J. BELL 








NEW writer has suddenly appeared in Scotland who is more than rivalling Ian Maclaren 
and J. M. Barrie in popularity, while differing widely from either one of them in 
his portrayal of Scottish character. Mr. Bell has admirably told the humorous 

and realistic story of a little Glasgow boy, ‘‘Wee Macgreegor,”’ of his father, who slyly 
pets and spoils him, and of his mother, who adores and disciplines him—three unforgetable 
people who live actually before us in the author’s exquisite and sincere work. 

In this story of ‘‘Wee Macgreegor,” and in his relations to his humble but lovable family 
and friends, there is a suggestion Pof ‘A Window in Thrums,” which made J. M. Barrie’s 
reputation; and, on the other hand, its humor and fun are as entertaining as ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies.”’ It is a unique contribution to modern literature, and comes as a real surprise to 
the British and American public. The book has taken England by storm inspite ofits 
Scotiish dialect. : 

PRESS COMMENTS ON ENGLISH EDITION 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ One of the most amus- DUNDEE ADVERTISER.— “Wee | MacgTeegor’ is 
ing and enjoyable studies that has come under our the creation of a genuine cmmortar 
notice for a long time.” 
" — oe THE SKETCH .—“ One may well hope that the author 
THE MORNING LEADER.—‘‘These adventures will give us something more in the same vein. 
(of ‘Wee Macgreegor’) are absolutely commonplace, 
and are related without a trace of exagger-tion, 
whether comic or sentimental, yet with such knowl- | LONDON BOOKMAN.—‘‘A book of genuine humor. 
edge, sympathy, and delicate art as to make them . . . Recent fiction has given us no more delight- 
not ‘only de lightful, but now and then actually fully whimsical or quietly sympathetic creations 
touching. The father and mother are quite as weil than this sturdy, human young laddie, his father 
~ drawn as the son, and the trio are unforgetable.” and mother, and his small sister Jeannie.” 


16mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


From a new painting, now on view at the Exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
tcan Artists, by Frank Fowler, the well-known artist and portrait - painter 
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The Fight for the Levees 








WEEKLY 


A Graphic Account of the Floods along the Mississippi, by Harris Dickson, our Special Correspondent 


T this writing vast areas of fertile land in. the Mississippi 
Valley—land usually protected by the levees—are under 
water. These inundations are not new. The alluvial de- 
posits brought down by the floods of many years have 
made the incomparably fertile valley of the South. Since 

the days of the pioneers, mud-banks have been built to hold the 
river in a restricted course. In 1882 the Federal government first 
offered its aid to the communities of the South. For the improve- 
ment of the waterway and for the advancement of commerce, Con- 
gress began its annual appropriations to the levee, thade common 
cause with the planter, and the levee system received an enormous 
impetus. Since that time, largely by the efforts of General T. C. 
Catchings, then a Representative from this district, Congressional 
appropriations have been continued. 

The work thus contemplated was nothing less than the con- 
struction of 1400 miles of earthen dikes intended to be. above the 
highest flood. These dikes were to restrict the drainage of a con- 
tinent within a channel approximately four thousand yards in 


disastrous crevasses have been fewer, the damage from them less 
and less. Throughout the valley there has been a steady growth 
of confidence in ultimate immunity from overflow. 

Vicksburg perches high upon her hills at the foot of the Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta, with every interest. bound up in that of her 
lower-lying neighbors. Here live the planter who owns the threat- 
ened fields, the factor who ‘sells his cotton, the banker who. holds 
his mortgage, and the merchant who furnishes supplies to his 
plantation. 

Therefore when the river-gauge climbs above the forty-foot mark, 
and the city front goes under, “ high-water talk” absorbs every 
other topic of conversation upon her streets. The river continues 
to rise until the gauge registers above fifty feet, with every pros- 
pect of more. The Weather Bureau warns the planter to prepare 
for extremely dangerous stages. 

Boats begin to bring in loads of refugees from plantations which 
are outside of levee protection. Negroes desert their cabins, mak: 
ing rafts to float out chickens, hogs, mules, and every imaginable 
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A Snap-shot of the Street-railway lraffic in Memphis during the Flood 


width. Without such restraint the river at flood height frequently 
widened into a sea seventy-five miles from hills to hills—a_ con- 
trolless expanse of watery desolation. 

It may convey some idea of the magnitude of this undertaking 
to remember that water from Olean, in the State of New York, 
joins with the outlets of Lake Winnipeg and the Yellowstone Park, 
to destroy a plantation opposite Vicksburg in the State of 
Mississippi. At Cairo alone a million and a half cubic feet of 
water is estimated to pass every second. Twenty-seven States 
contribute .to this gigantic volume which formerly dispersed at 
will over the 32,000 square miles of territory constituting the 
Mississippi Delta. To-day, when the same flood starts south 
from Cairo, instead of wandering untrammelled through this vast 
basin, it is restricted by two narrow ridges of earth, seeking 
to hold it in check and convey it harmlessly to thasea. And gen- 
erally these ridges do their work. 

It is only in the-years when all its tributaries overflow simul- 
taneously that the Mississippi becomes dangerous. Such floods 
sometimes break the levees. Or the natural contortions of the 
stream in changing its channel eat them away; they cave, slough 
off, and slide into the river. But a shattered line is immediately 
repaired; “run-arounds” are constructed in a semicircle around 
the broken place, a spur of sacks is built to turn the current, and 
another year finds the levee stronger. In each succeeding year the 
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species of plunder. They crowd upon the levees, waiting for a 
boat‘to take them off. Cautious planters send their stock away to 
safer pasturage. The river swarms with busy craft.” Men are 
hired for emergency. work along the levees; lumber is shipped to 
build up bulkheads:and prevent caving; sacks go forward by the 
thousand to. be filled with: earth and raise the crown. of the levee 
above the flood. 

At, the foot of Clay ‘Street the stanch little Belle of the Bends 
lies* o perform: these services. With “Captain Gus” on 
deck and‘ cle Billy ”-at: the wheel, she casts loose her line and 
turns her héad-up the brimming stream. On her decks are dozens 
of planters, levee-board officials, and government engineers, anx- 
ious*to see what changes a single day has brought. 

A man familiar with the river and river methods would know 
from her cargo that~an overflow is imminent. The Belle carries 
lumber, wheelbarrows, skiffs, sacks, and material of every kind. 
Once launched upon the broad and eddying river. the necessity for 
it all seems fully justified. 

The river gorges its channel to the very top between two long 
lines of levees. Cotton is stacked everywhere. The Belle seems 
floating on a huge horse-trough, twenty feet above the level on 
either side. Only the merest streak shows where the levee runs, 
and this thin barrier of dirt, sodded with Bermuda grass, looks 
ridiculously insufficient to fence out such a stupendous flood 
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Repairing a Washout on the Railroad at Marion, Arkansas. The Force 
of the Flood Current against the Track.1s well shown in the Photograph 
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of water. The wave-wash of the boat splashes over its top. A 
child with a pocket-knife might cut the dike, and then no human 
power could save it. Men on horses and men afoot patrol it night 
and day, watching for signs of weakness and to guard against a 
cutting. For if the levee should give way upon the Louisiana side 
that would instantly relieve the strain in Mississippi. And it has 
happened in days gone by that a man crouching behind his own 
levee and grown desperate with fear has taken his life in his 
hands, paddled his silent dugout across the river—a few swift 
strokes of a spade, a sudden rush of water, and the thing is done. 
And timber thieves, too, waiting in the swamps for water to float 
out their rafts, have been known to cut the levees. But the guard 
asks no question of the man with the spade; he shoots, shoots to 
kill, and no questions are ever asked of him. 

At this writing there is a guard—generally a volunteer—pacing 
every half-mile of levee on both sides of the river. His horse stands 
hitched at the quarter-boat ready for instant use. And with a 
fatuous confidence every man of them will answer your inquiry, 
“We're going to hold this levee, sure; there’s no danger here.” 
For God never made a more buoyant-spirited and braver people 
than these whose wives and children sleep with that thin green 
line between them and destruction. 

The man of confidence stands on a crumbling foothold scarce 
six inches above the rising river. At his back, and twenty feet 
below him, lie the level fields of a country richer than the fabled 
Valley of the Nile—that granary and treasure-house of the ancient 
world. There stand his home and household gods; a_ sweet- 
faced woman sits upon his gallery; his children sail their mimic 
boats in the seepage-water trickling through the levee. Yet the 
man smiles and waves his hand to friends upon the Belle, “ We'll 
hold this levee—sure.” 

At every landing-place the steamer puts off a skiff or two, some 
sacks, and a bundle of oars. A hundred negroes crowd upon the 
levees to laugh and cheer her on. The warehouse at Lake Provi- 
dence is almost gone, while the huge seawall lifts itself eight feet 
yet above the flood. Five miles farther on the levee is low, and 
men are working like beavers building it up with sacks. The ex- 
citing fight goes on between the monster and the men—a race to 
see whether the levee or the water can rise the faster. 

The Belle lands very cautiously against a threatened levee, where 
a number of gentlemen are gathered. “ We are perfectly safe here, 
I think,” says Mr. Ransdell, member of Congress from .that dis- 
trict, himself at work upon the levee. “I never knew a break to 
occur where we had good weather, plenty of men, and dry dirt to 
fight it with. The break generally comes where you least ex- 
pect it.” 

Some of this: work is done by paid labor, but much of it is 
volunteer and perfectly organized. _White men and black men 
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work together side by side—the gentleman of property and the 
humblest tiller of his fields. As a rule, the more substantial ne- 
groes labor very cheerfully. But when the trifler refuses there’s 
no hesitation as to him. A ball and chain is hung to his leg, and 
he works anyhow. Their compulsory levee-working laws are very 
like those for working public roads, except these levee laws are 
rigidly and promptly enforced. In some places the boat must ap- 
proach very gently lest her waves may dash across the narrow line 
and start a crevasse. At others she can land broadside without 
the slighest danger. And here her guards project like a shelf 
above the diminishing levee. 

At the most God-forsaken points she touches to take on a sack 
of mail. Everywhere there is a constant stream of negroes parad- 
ing the levee. A black and jolly set they are, idle and uncaring, 
for summer is nearly here; if the levees break they can swim 
out, and they’ve nothing whatever to lose. When moving - time 
comes, the negro can always shut the door, whistle to his dog— 
and move. That’s all. 

One of the deplorable results of an overflow is the complete de- 
struction of game in the swamps. For weeks the deer, bear, rab- 
bits, and game-birds have been running to the hills; all their 
paths are beset by pot-hunters, and they are shot down merciless- 
ly. Sometimes upon a higher point no bigger than a city block 
a hundred starving deer are seen; the owner of the plantation 
protects and feeds them. 

Returning by rail from Greenville to Vicksburg the train passes 
through a country much lower than the river-front, and now 
rapidly filling with back water from the Yazoo. The locomotive 
drags us on through miles of water which almost extinguishes the 
engine fires. Two men are stationed on the cowcatcher pushing 
aside the driftwood which cumbers the track, and we creep along 
more like a toilsome barge than a passenger-train. 

One of these floating chunks carries passengers—fellow-travellers, 
one of whom mighi well be called an original flood sufferer. <A 
melancholy jack-rabbit squats on a piece of drift not more than 
three feet long, and mournfully regards a big snapping-turtle sit- 
ting on the other end. They circle about and meander slowly 
through the submerged forest, whither they know not—and the 
turtle doesn’t care. 

At the time of writing several bad breaks have occurred in the 
levees. The city of Greenville is submerged. The rest may hold 
back the flood; they may not; no man can even hazard a guess. 
Dry weather and a falling river will save them; another rise, 
heavy rains, or a high wind might work their destruction in an 
hour. The people are making the fight, a hard fight, a brave fight. 
If the water covers them they will wait until it goes away, plant 
behind the receding flood, and trust to the richest country on the 
earth to give them ample harvests. 
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some Districts the oniy way to get Home during Flood-time 1s 
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over Temporary Sidewalks 

























Drawn by W. E. Mears 


A PERILOUS MOMENT—THE BREAKING OF THE LEVEE NEAR GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


When the levees are threatened, or when the negroes are actually driven from their homes by the floods, they take all their household goods and camp out for protection on the 
banks of the river. It sometimes happens that the levee breaks near these camps, with the result, as shown in the drawing, that there occurs a hurried scramble for life and safety 
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Kk have frequent illus- 
W trations of the hazards 

of handling. electricity. 
Every little while a lineman at 
his work at the top of an elec- 
tric-light pole mishandles the 
powerful current he has_ to 
deal with, and either falls 
from his perch or is shocked 
or burned to death, and hangs 
an awful spectacle from his 
perch. Industrially, the dan- 
gerous high currents are more 
and more used all the time, 
and scientists are constantly 
experimenting with them in the 
effort to come to a better un- 
derstanding of the nature and 
properties .of man’s newest 
servant. Many of these exper- 
iments are more or less dan- 
gerous, and the need of cau- 
tion handicaps the _ experi- 
menter in his’ investigation 
and the practical electrician 
in his work. 

The means most in use as a 
protection against injury from 
the high currents are rubber 
gloves and overshoes. Rubber 
is a bad conductor, but the 
protection it gives is imper- 
fect. News of a surer safe- 
guard comes from Europe. 
Professor Nicholas Artemieff, 
director of the Electro-Techni- 
cal Institute in Kief, South 
Russia, has devised a dress 
made of a thin tisue of metal, 
which envelops the whole 
body, and makes the wearer 
impervious to all electrical 
currents. Clad in this armor, 
the electrician need concern 
himself no more about the 
dangers of his business, but 
can go on with his work or his 
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Dangers of Electricity 

















Dress and Head-Shield invented by Professor Artemieff 
for Protection against Electric Currents of high Power 


experiments with an_ easy 
mind. 

Professor Artemieff brought 
his metallic dress to . Berlin. 
We are told that there it stood 
all tests perfectly, and that’ 
the German artificers, working 
out his idea, made a dress 
which is a perfect. conductor 
of high current of electricity, ° 
and which affords perfect pro- 
tection” without interfering 
with the use of the hands or 
the eyes. 

How practical a device this 
is we shall not know until it 
has been more fully tried, but 
it would seem likely to prove 
useful both to experimenters 
and workmen in work which 
involves special risks. Cer- 
tainly for linemen, and men 
who work on our elevated rail- 
roads, where the third rail is 
charged with a deadly current, 
some sort of protective armor 
is very much to be desired. 
In the thunder - storm season 
too there might be a market 
for lightning - proof. garments 
which timid ladies could put 
on to the relief of their 
nerves. Getting under the bed 
is a fairly effective precaution 
against lightning, but it is un- 
dignified. 

The tenth part of an am- 
pére passing through one’s 
body may produce fatal re- 
sults. Just what keeps this 
tenth part of an ampére in 
its proper course is just 
enough of a mystery to the 
ordinary unscientific layman 
to make Professor Artemieff’s 
invention of very possible pop- 
ularity. 
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The Design for a Fountain on the Estate of Mr. George Gould, at Lakewood, of which 
the German Emperor has ordered a Replica for one of his private Parks in Germany 
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Miss Elsie De Wolfe in her new play ‘‘ Cynthia,’ 


WEEKLY 


at the Madison Square Theatre 


The Reappearance of Miss De Wolfe 


WOLFE has _ been 
erate in making her appearance as a star in New 


ISS* ELSIE DE somewhat . delib- 


is none the less- wel- 
fortunate few players 


season, but she 

come. :She is one of the 

of the present day whose following is sure _be- 
cause it attaches -itself to her personal qualities rather 
than to what the mare enthusiastic of them choose to term 
her art. It is to Miss De Wolfe the woman, not the player, 
to whom a certain class of the New York play-goers are devoted, 
and in the succés d'estime, as distinguished from the merely the- 
atrie success, there is no one on the American stage to-day who can 
boast more enduring laurels. It is to be regretted that Miss De 
Wolfe’s abilities are not so well suited in the comedy. of “ Cyn- 
thia,” written for her by Mr. Hubert Henry Davies, as in Mr. 
Kitch’s “ Way of the World,” in which she appeared last year. A 
somewhat kittenish rdle is not precisely the sort of thing in which 
one who is noted for a certain calm reserve and distinction of 
manner is likely to make the strongest appeal, and in this re- 
spect Mr. Davies has fallen far short of giving to his star a dra- 
matic garment that fits to a nicety. Miss De Wolfe’s talent falls 


York this 


more easily into a modish role than into one of ingenuousness, so 
that she does not quite create in the first act- the exact illusion 
that is necessary wholly to enlist our sympathies; and when, 
ontop of this, we are given a last. act that is wholly unneces- 
sary, and in which the, natural grand manner of the star is sub- 
ordinated to the exigencies of a skirt-dance, the general result is 
not all that one could wish. This particular star and skirt-dan- 
cing are as unrelated as a Vicar to a Midway, and one would as 
soon expect to see Ellen Terry in Miss Katie Barry’s role in the 
“ Chinese Honeymoon ” as to find Miss De Wolfe essaying to win 
the terpsichorean honors of a+ Letty. Lind. 

Nevertheless, “ Cynthia” is a pleasant and wholly refined. per- 
formance. There is nothing init that grates upon one’s sensi- 
bilities, and it holds much that is bright and amusing. It is a 
sort of de luxe drawing-room affair, toward which one is dis- 
posed to be amiably polite rather than severely critical, and since 
no claims to greatness are made for it, it may be said that it 
amply fulfils its purpose. It serves as a gently enlivening even- 
ing’s entertainment, and occasionally tickles the sense of hu- 
mor by an epigram or two that has real wit and significance. 
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Drawn by The Kinneys 


A SOCIAL FUNCTION FOR WORKINGMEN. 


A Workingman’s Fair, attended by about one hundred and fifty thousand representatives of all branches of. labor, 


has just been in progress at the’Grand Central Palace in New York. Apart from the plan of the organizers of 
the Fair to have these representatives of labor meet together socially, enough money was raised to start a 


newspaper in the interests of labor and of the various organizations represented by unions throughout the country 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


We men are only lusty boys, 
Though snowy be our locks; 
So Skibo’s master still enjoys 


To sit and play with blocks. 
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Name. 


Missouri 
RED te So a oe 
Connecticut 
Louisiana 
Virginia 
Nebraska 
Georgia ....... 
New Jersey .. 
Rhode Island. . 
Vermont 
NR 4a 5 anh 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 





CO eee 
| Des Moines 
94 J Chattanooga 
| Galveston 
Lo ae 
Cleveland 


Tonnage. 


12,500 
12,500 


. 16,000 


16,000 
14,948 
14,948 
14,948 


. 14,948 
- 14,948 


16,000 
16,000 


. . 16,000 
.13,000 


[OO See 12,000 

} Pennsylvania ..14,000 
| Maryland ..... 14,000 
‘ West Virginia. .14,000 
; South Dakota. .14,000 
1 California .14,000 
COOMOTAGO 2.05%. 14,000 

i Washington . 14,000 
Tennessee ..... 14,000 

St. Louis ..... 9,600 

Milwaukee 9,600 

25 = «6Charleston 9,600 


3,100 
3,100 
3,100 
3,100 
3.100 
3,100 


Type. 
First-class Battle-ship. 


‘ “ 
+“ ‘ 
“6 “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
‘“ “ 
oe ts 
“ “ 
“ +“ 
“ “ 


Armored Cruiser. 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ 
“ 
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Semi-armored Cruiser. 


Protected Cruiser. 


AMERICA’S NEWEST 


Horse-power. 


16,000 
16,000 
16,500 
16,500 


18,000- 


18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
16,500 
16,500 
16,500 
9 


? 
23,600 


23,000 
21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
4,700 
4,700 
4,700 
4,700 
4,700 
4,700 





NAVY—THE SIXTY VESSELS N 


Guns. Speed. See Page 59. 
(Main Battery.) (Knots.) ’ 
20 18 =. = 





























20 18 
24 18 
24 18 
24 19 
24 19 
24 19 
24 19 
24 19 
24 18 
24 18 
24 “a5 

? ? 

? ? 
22 22 
29 22 
22 22 
99 22 
22 22 
22 2 
22 He 
29 22 
14 22 
14 22 
14 29 
10 16% 
10 161% 
10 161% 
10 16% 
10 1614 
10 16% 
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Name. 


( Plunger 


| QO eee 


Porpoise 
Shark 
( Arkansas 


28 TNOUOUIE 3-5 0.0.0 6: 3,2 
a eee 3,214 


Paducah 
Dubuque 


( Bainbridge 
oe eae 


Chauncey 
Hopkins 


I seis. ba hina 


Lawrence 


Macdonough ... 


Stewart 


A— Tor 





Submarine Torpedo-boat. 


Sea-coast Monitor. 
oe “oe 


Torpedo-boat Destroyer. 


Stringham .... 
Goldsborough .. 
Oe 
Nicholson 
[ Co aa 


FOR BY ACTS OF CONGRESS 


Horse-power. 


160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
? 
7,200 
8,300 
8,300 
8,300 
8.300 
8,300 
8,300 
8,300 
8,300 
8,300 
7,200 
6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
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Stobobolono in DODDDODE 
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Knowledge is mental food, and is exactly 
to the spirit what food is to the body... . 
It may be mixed and disguised by art, till 
it becomes unwholesome; it may be refined, 
sweetened, and made palatable until it has 
lost all its power of nourishment; and even 
of its best kind, it may be eaten to surfeit- 
ing and minister to disease and death. 

Ruskin. 


“T think as my land thinks,” said a land- 
owner: a saying full of meaning, that we 
may apply every day. Some, in fact, think 
like their land, others like their shops, oth- 
ers like their hammers, and others like their 
empty purses aspiring to be filled. 

Joubert. 


Whatever it be which the great Provi- 
dence prepares for us, it must be something 
large and generous, and in the great style 
of his works. The future must be up to the 
style of our faculties—of memory, of hope, 
of imagination, of reason.—Emerson. 


We are immoderately fond of warming 
ourselves; and we do not think, or care, 
what the fire is composed of.—Landor. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best4remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





ALL SEAMEN 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of BORDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It can be used so agree- 
ably for cooking, in coffee, tea, ard chocolate. Lay inasupply 
for all kinds of expeditions. Avoid unknown brands.—[ Adv. ] 





OF course you can live without telephone service, but you 
don’t live as much as you might, because telephone service 
saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates for Residence 
Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. New York Tele- 
phone Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street.—[Adv.] 





AFTER the opera_a chafing-dish and a pint of CooxK’s 
IMPERIAL. ExTkA Dky CHAMPAGNE is always appreci- 
able.—[Adv.] 








CLEAR complexion indicates pure blood—result from use 
of ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





Piso’s CURE FOR ConsUMPTION has cured Coughs for forty 
years. It is still on the market.—[Adv.] 
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Smooth as Silk 
Strong and Sound 


DIXONS 
PENCILS 


Pure Graphite 
No Grit 

















Illustrated booklet AB, free. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Cu., Jersey City, N. J. 
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From the Four-Track News 











“OUR LEADING CARDS” 


Oceans. 


No. 5—THE JACK 


** Jack’s a gentleman” 
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NEW YORK 
(ENTRAL 











We take you to the most delightful places on the lakes, the mountains, and the rivers 
of America, and to the seashore resorts on the shores of either the Atlantic or the Pacific 


Tur Four-Track News, an illustrated monthly magazine of travel and education— 
roo or more pages, every one of which is of human interest. 
North America for 50 cents a year; foreign countries d6ne dollar—single copies 5 cents. 
Sold by news dealers. 


Mailed free to any address in 


GrorcE H. DaniE;Ls, Publisher, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Send a two-cent stamp for a fifty-two page Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series’’ 






























is gratifying, 
healthful. 


Jondonderry 
LITHIA WATER 


This greatest of 
> all table waters is enjoyed 
:; as well by the young club- 
> man, who needs a health- 
ful stimulant, as by his 
elders who fight against 
gout and rheumatism. 






satisfying and 
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KER’S 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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BITTERS 


THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 


ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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FATHER’S PORTRAIT 


DRAWN BY ALBERT LEVERING 


















































He. ** Now, how's that?” He. “ A-l-l-l right. L4-t-t-le bit on that side.” 
She. “ Little bit too high on that side, dear.” She. ‘‘ Well, of all the—”’ 





























: He. ‘* How's that?” He. ‘Oh, on THAT side, eh? Well, I'll bet it will be straight i) 
t She. “Oh, you stupid! On THAT side, I said.” now !”” 
t! 
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! / / / / / / / He: “I wonder if she'll speak to me now? Those gowns cost twice 
as much as the ‘Old Master.’” 
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The “Newest Navy” of the 
United States 


See double page 


Ever since 1885 the United States has 
had what has been called the new navy. The 
expression has meant generally new war- 
ships of various types, of improved modern 
construction, in commission and available as 
a fighting force. This new navy has in- 
cluded in its development from time to time 
gunboats and protected cruisers, then ar- 
mored cruisers and battle- ships, then tor- 
pedo-boats and torpedo-destroyers, then bat- 
tle-ships of the highest power and armored 
cruisers of the swiftest speed—fast battle- 
ships really—and then practical and ef- 
fective submarine boats. 

There have been so many additions to the 
navy since 1885 that the expression new 
navy has come to be top-heavy and almost 
meaningless, and the words newest navy 
have been substituted. The newest navy 
means the war-ships that are being built and 
that are not yet in commission. What 
would be called the new navy of the United 
States, using the expression that is_ be- 
coming obsolete, now consists of 110 war- 
ships. That is to say, we have 110 steel 
naval vessels, built and equipped in the last 
eighteen years, which are either in service 
or fit for service. All these vessels rank 
with the best of their types, at the time 
of their construction, in the other navies 
of the world. Some of them, however, owing 
to improved methods of construction, are 
almost out of date. All the other navies 
of the world have vessels in a similar con- 
dition. 

The newest navy of the United States con- 
sists of sixty war-ships. With the excep- 
tion of the five battle-ships just authorized 
by Congress, all are under construction. 
In less than four years all will be ready 
for service. Many of them will be ready 
within a few months. This newest navy 
means that a tonnage of 375,000, in round 
numbers, with a horse-power of about 630,- 
000, is being built. It means an expenditure 
of more than $80,000,000. 

The most important significance of this 
extensive plan of naval building is that 
the United States is actively and _ persist- 
ently in the race for naval superiority, and 
that on paper—that is, until the boats now 
being built by this and other countries are 
actually in service—-the United States is 
already the third naval power in the world. 
It has passed Russia and Germany, and is 
fast approaching France. It will probably 
never overtake Great Britain, but it may 
catch up to France in a few years if the 
present rate of increase is maintained. Here 
are the figures of tonnage, built and building, 
of the chief naval powers, as gathered by 
the Navy Department, and published under 
the date of November 30, 1902: Great 
Britain, 624 ships of a tonnage of 1,807,874; 
France, 453 ships and a tonnage of 804,274; 
United States, 153 ships and a tonnage of 
578,743; Russia, 275 ships and a tonnage of 
509,568; Germany, 225 ships and a tonnage 
of 483,428. 

It will be observed that Russia and Ger- 
many, although behind the United States 
in tonnage, exceed this country in the num- 
her of ships built or building. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that Russia has 
no less than 196 torpedo- boats built or 
building of various grades, that Germany 
has 120 of these vessels, while the United 
States has only 52. Torpedo-boats are go- 
ing out of fashion, so to speak. Their 
usefulness has never been proved in naval 
warfare—in fact, if anything has been proved 
regarding them, it is that they are useless, 
compared with other war-ships, in time of 
war, 

Great Britain has had a sorry experience 
with them in time of peace. Spain’s tor- 
edo-boats were blown to pieces in the recent 
war with the United States, and our own 
torpedo-boats in that conflict were used 
chiefly for scouting purposes and guard duty. 
Germany is building no more of them. The 
United States has given up appropriations 
for any more. Great Britain is fighting 
Siy of them. The latest designs of ships 
tor this “underhanded kind of sea fight- 
ing,’ as it has been cailed, is to build sub- 
(Continued on page 595.) 
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Light Electric Runabout 


MARK XXXVIIIL. 
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Fastest, handsomest, and most convenient Electric Runabout 
onthe market. Five speeds up to 15 miles perhour. Under- 
slung battery and motor, leaving body space entirely free for 


luggage. Catalogue illustrating and describing 20 dif- 
Serent Columbia models will be sent on request. 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Salesroom: 134, 136, 138 West 39th Street. 
Boston: 48 Columbus Avenue. Chicago: 1421 Michigan Avenue 























































































ITABLE 


HENRY B.HY DE 


FOUNDER 


ON. 
fe, ™)s 


_ 


J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


J.WALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


ABOUTS | 
aweek paid on 

an Endowment in the Equitable 
will give $1000 — with profits- 
to you at the end of 20 years 
-if you live. 

if you die your family receives 

$1.000 at once, Issued in amounts from 


$1000 to $200,000. 


tte tor men of 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2“ Vice President 


ind character to act as representatives 


SEND THIS COUPON. FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 120 Broapway, NEW YorK. Dept. No. 22. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


years of age. 
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A Wire-rope Performer testing the Amount of Vibration of an Auto in Motion 










A New Plan for Testing Autos 





ONNECTED with an automobile factory in Michigan there periments are made to determine the extent of vibration, as shown 
is a very novel testing-ground for automobiles. It_ in- in the photographs. They assume the form of tight-rope perform- 
cludes a speeding-track which is perfectly level, and which ances. An “aerial artist” balances himself upon a bar supported 
is macadamized to give a smooth surface. In addition, an by a framework which is attached to the body of the ordinary run- | 
incline has been constructed which has a grade consid- about. The runabout is operated at various rates of speed, both 
erably steeper than the average hill encountered on the highway. on the level track and on the incline. The amount of vibration of 
Not only is the full power of the auto tested on the track, but its the engines is decided largely by the ability of the wire-walker to 
‘| climbing capacity as well. One of the principal faults liable in a keep his balance while the auto is in motion. The feat of balancing 
motor vehicle is the vibration caused by the irregularity of on a wire while the auto is going up grade, however, calls for con- 
the engine when in motion. The absence of this vibration is essen- siderably more skill. When the trial is successful, it is due to the : 
tial to the comfort of the occupant. On this proving-ground ex- uniform movement of the engine. P 
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The Test on an Incline—if the Rope-walker can keep his Balance, the Engine is considered to be in good working order 
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(Continued from page 593.) 
marine boats. France, the United States, 
and Great Britain are now engaged in con- 
structing these boats rather than torpedo- 


boats. The race between them is about 
equal. So, it may be seen that, eliminating 


torpedo-boats, the United States is ahead of 
Russia and Germany in sea-going war-ships. 
It will probably remain in that position. 

The call nowadays in the navies of the 
world is for great fighting - ships, battle- 
ships and fast armored cruisers. They are 
the ones that count in naval rank. How 
do we stand in this respect? On November 
30 last the Navy Department figures show 
that Great Britain had forty-six battle- 
ships built and eleven building,—a total of 
fifty-seven. France had thirty-nine battle- 
ships built and six building—a total of 
forty-five. Germany had thirty-two built and 
five building,—total, thirty-seven. Russia 
had twenty-four built and eight building, 
—total, thirty-two. The United States had 
iwenty built and eleven building,—total, 
thirty-one. In battle-ships, therefore, the 
United States ranked fifth, being just be- 
hind Russia, and close to Germany. The 
United States, however, was building with- 
in one as many battle-ships as Great Britain, 
and more than the other powers. Since 
then five new battle-ships have beon ordered, 
a record that surpasses all but Great Brit- 
ain. In battle-ships, it will be seen, the 
United States is taking rank with Great 
Britain, so far as new construction is con- 
cerned. 

In armored cruisers—those fast war-ships 
of about 14,000 tons, 23,000 horse-power, and 
22 knots speed—Great Britain is building 
twenty, France is building ten, Germany is 
building two, Russia is building none, while 
the United States is building eight. Again 
the United States scores high rank in this 
grade of vessel, being third and close to 
France. In protected cruisers, vessels from 
5000 to 9500 tons, the United States is build- 
ing six; Great Britain, four; France, one; 
Germany, one; Russia, five. In new construc- 
tion in this field the United States is lead- 
ing, but all the others surpass it in the 
number of boats already built in this class. 
However, these are the boats that become 
obsolete the quickest, and our deficiency in 
this respect need not cause alarm. They are 
not effective fighters in time of war; they 
are essentially valuable in times of peace. 

The newest navy of the United States un- 
doubtedly should be classed third in the 
naval powers. It consists of no less than 
fourteen battle- ships, with a tonnage of 
more than 200,000, nearly equalling Great 
Britain’s, and surpassing all the rest; eight 
enormous armored cruisers of the California 
class, 14,000 tons each, all of the same 
type, and valuable for the homogeneity of 
the grade; three semi-armored cruisers of 
the St. Louis type, each with a tonnage of 
9600; six protected cruisers of the Denver 
type, and of 3100 tonnage; six improved 
submarine boats; four sea-coast monitors of 
the Florida type and of a tonnage of 3200; 
two small gunboats, not yet laid down; ten 
torpedo-boat destroyers; and seven torpedo- 
boats. 

All of these vessels, with the exception of 
the battle-ships, are of what might be called 
standard types. That adds immensely to 
their effectiveness when acting together. 
There will be no laggards to keep the others 
behind. In battle-ships, too, this country 
is fast approaching a type. Three of the 
new ones just authorized, 16,000 tons each, 
ure to be of the Connecticut type, ordered a 
year ago. Two of them, those of the 13,000 
tons, will probably be like the Ohio type, 
of which two are under construction. 

The United States will soon have its bat- 
tle-ships grouped into three or four grades, 
which may be duly separated and made 
cogent fighting forces, according to the vary- 
ing standards. What Charles H. Cramp has 
called “ battle-ship seamanship ” may be de- 
veloped easily by keeping these vessels to- 
gether in their work. 

The recent activity of Germany as a naval 
power has caused some alarm in this coun- 
try lest we should not be prepared to cope 
with that country in case of trouble grow- 
ing out of Germany’s evident determination 
to be aggressive in reference to the Monroe 
Doctrine. The naval programmes of the two 
countries do not show any cause for such 
alarm. The United States is now in the 
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Automobiles 


PANHARD C.G.V. 
Renault, Mors 


Smith&Mabley 


Seventh Ave.cor38thSt. NewYork 








0 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for 
examination, guaran- 

i delivery. 

\ You are out nothing if 

. not satisfied. 
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No. 719—Driving Wavon with Bike Gear 








and % in. Kelly Rubber Tires. Price $55.50. 
As good as sells for $40 more. 


‘Large Catalogue FREE—Send for it. 


Siena VEEN 7] 
Visitors are ] 
always 
welcome 
at our 
factory. 
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No. 349- Yop Trap. Price 393. 
As good as sells for $50 more. 
E & HARNESS MFG. CO, 
ART, IND. 
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Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon request. 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The U. S. 
‘Long Distance ”’ 


Automobile Co.’s 
TOURING CARS 


Built for American Roads 





TYPE C. TONNEAU 


Two Cylinders Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 
Built for service,long runs and hill climbing. Simply 
operated, free from vibration. Each part easily 
reached, no intricate machinery to get out of order, 


TYPE A, RUNABOUT - - ~ - - $1250.00 
TYPE B, TONNEAU - - ~ - - 1500.00 


Our book is of unusual interest to 
Sent free on request 





Automobilists. 





U. S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 
110-114 West qist Street, New York 
Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City ; 
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» Tests with the 
>» man that holds 
She H.QR. 
> Revolver. 

» Solddirect wheredealers will not supply. (as 


4 pital 
> Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
: Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 

Catalog for Postal. Dept.2, Worcester, Mass. 4 
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my” NORWAY, 
Sweden, Russia 


The most delightful way to visit these 
interesting countriesis offered by our July 
2d Cruise of 42 days on the popular 
Lloyd express steamer ‘‘ KAISERIN,” 


specially chartered for our party. 
RATES, $225 AND UP. 


All necessary expenses included. Send for 
illustrated programme. Programmes ready for 
various European tours ranging from $260 


to $800. FRANK C. CLARK, 


NEW YORKe 
BOSTON. 


111 Broadway, 
9 State St., 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 





Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. 


PRACTICAL GOLF 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 
Former Amateur Golf Champion of the United States 
Crown 8vo, 200 
pages, $2.00 net, postage extra 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 


THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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@ SUMMER STYLES| 
wMICHAELS-STERN FINE CLOTHING 


will reveal to you the best thoughts of the greatest sartorial artists. 


MICHAELS -STERN 
suit at $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $22.50, $25, and upward; cut in sizes to fit 
the stout, slender, or very big men, as well as those of regular proportions. 


Write us for further information, name of dealer in your town, 
and our new publication “J,” “Styles from Life,” FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN @ CO., - 


MICHAELS - STERN 
FINE CLOTHING. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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REDUCED RATES TOC NEW ORLEANS 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, account meeting American 
Medical Association. $37.50 for the round trip from 
New York. Tickets on sale May 1, 2, and 3. Good 
going on date of sale, and good returning to reach 
New York not later than 10 days from date of sale. 
By depositing ticket with joint agent at New Orleans 
between May 1 and 12, and payment of 50 cents, an ex- 
tension of final return limit may be obtained to reach 
New York not later than May 30. Proportionate rates 
from othgr points. 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods _ 
* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy @) 
f- 





BLAIR’S PILLSEEY \ 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 60c, & $1. . 
5 » ie 4 
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99 per cent. of a Camera’s Value is in the Lens 


One part only in a camera is responsible for the 
Quality of the picture. 

That’s the Lens. A poor lens cannot make a perfect 
picture even by accident. 


The Goerz Lens 


is used by the leading photographers, amateur and 
professional, in every country. ‘ ee 

At your dealer’s or direct. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. 


C. P. GOERZ, Room 33, 52 E. Union Square, N. Y. 
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lead, and the temper of the people is tc 
keep it there. 

Germany, however, has made great strides, 
and has adopted a naval plan that might 
be emulated to advantage by others. It 
laid down an exhaustive naval programme in 
1898, which was amended in 1900, calling 
for a thorough and gradual upbuilding of 
her navy. That programme has been ad- 
hered to strictly, with the exception that it 
has been finished in one-half the time, so 
far as it has gone, allotted for the work. It 
has included in this programme a complete 
scheme of rebuilding its vessels as fast as 
they get out of date. The United States has 
rebuilt several of its vessels, notably the 
Chicago and Olympia, but there has been 
no well-defined plan of continuing this work. 

Germany has taught all the naval powers 
a lesson in this respect, and the United 
States would do well to take immediate heed 
of it. This country not only wants first- 
class vessels in its navy, which it is now 
getting, but it also wants no lame ducks 
in that force. In guarding against this 
Germany leads the world. 





The New Artists’ Studio 
Building 


Tue new Co-operative Studio Building, in 
Sixty-seventh Street, New York, is the only 
one of its kind in America which is owned 
by artists. It is a fourteen- story sky- 
scraper, giving to every studio in it the ad- 
vantage of a-north light. There are also a 
number of apartments for the artists and 
their families. These apartments are ar- 
ranged like tiny country cottages, with 
three rooms on the first floor and three 
above, with a private stairway, hall, and 
elevator, quite as one would have it in an 
exclusive cottage isolated in the centre of a 
lawn. 

Mr. Henry Ranger, now president of the 
stockholders, originated the plan two years 
ago, and has been one of the most active 
promoters. The artists own their own 
homes, and, together, own the land upon 
which the structure is built. The cost of 
the building is about $350,000. Each artist 
occupant is his own tenant, and pays rent 
to the co-operative landlord. The artists 
owning and occupying apartments are: Mr. 
Henry Ranger, president; Mr. V. V. Sewell, 
vice - president; Mr. Jules Turcast, trea- 
surer; Mr. Louis Paul Dessar, secretary. 
The other stockholders are Allan Talcott. 
Childe Hassam, Sidney Smith, Edward 
Naegele, Frank V. Dumond. 

The Studio Building commands a magnifi- 
cent view of Central Park, with a glimpse 
of the Hudson in the distance. There are 
fourteen large studios, two on each floor. 
A private entrance from the main hall 
brings one into the private hall of each 
apartment. Leading from the studio and 
facing the west are a reception-room, draw- 
ing-room, and library beyond. The dining- 
room, kitchen, wash-room, all well equipped 
with modern appliances, are on this floor. 
There is a private entrance and elevator 
from the basement for the servants. The 
sleeping- rooms and bath, also facing the 
west, are reached by one flight of stairs, 
and are situated directly over the drawing- 
room and library. The cutting in two of the 
inevitable. city apartment gives a_ cozy, 
homelike atmosphere entirely foreign to the 
usual New York city home. The large apart- 
ment studios are leased for $2000 a year. 
Each stockholder pays his yearly rental dues 
to the general fund, and draws dividend 
from the stock. The plan diminishes his 
rent, and at the same time piles up capital 
and slowly pays the purchase debt. 

To the rear of the building are the bach- 
elor quarters, consisting of three rooms and 
a bath. These rent for $750 a year. There 
are also apartments consisting of two rooms 
and a bath which rent at $600 a year. The 
apartments in the latter category will be 
rented to bachelors of either sex, the Studio 
Building being chaperoned, as it were, by 
the artists’ wives and families. 

A co-operative restaurant owned and con- 
ducted by the stockholders will be situ- 
ated in- the basement. Elevator . service, 
steam heat, gas. electric lights, and_tele- 
phone service will be furnished individually 
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There is a Natural Affinity between the 
Human Organism and 


SHREDDED WteAT BISCUIT 


The Chemical Parts and the Propor- 
tions of both are PRECISELY THE SAME. 

This Natural Food lends itself to Sav- 
ory Combinations that delight the Eye 
and please the Palate. 

Because Shredded Wheat satisfies 
both the Sense and Senses it may be 
termed the Sensible Food for Sens- 
ible People. 

Are you one of them ? 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is sold by all 
grocers. Send for ‘“The Vital Question’’ (Cook 
Book illustrated in colors) FREE, Address 

THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.!. 
Nts 





Large.clean,crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 





1824 A.D. & 22 GOLD MEDALS 


DR.STIEGERTS 
NGOSTURA 


BITTERS 


The Worlds Bert Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad B.W1. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 





REDUCED RATES TO NEW ORLEANS, 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Meet- 
ing National Manufacturers’ Association. 


On account of the meeting of the National Manu- 


facturers’ Association at New Orleans, April 15 


to 


17, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to New Orleans and return, April 


11, 12, and 13, good going on date of sale, and 


ood 


returning to reach original starting-point not later 
than April 19, from all points on its lines, at reduced 
rates. By depositing ticket with Joint Agent at New 
Orleans between April 12 and 19, and payment of fee 
of fifty cents, an extension of return limit may be ob- 
tained to reach starting-point not later than April 30. 
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to each studio and building. For the ex- 
clusive telephone $1 a month additional to 
the rent will be required. The top floor of 
the building is given over to servants’ quar- 
ters, and for a small sum those occupying 
the apartments can secure the servant’s 
room apart from their home. 

The decorative scheme throughout the 
building will be one of the most attractive 
features.. A frieze fifteen feet long, contrib- 
uted by V. V. Sewell, will be placed on either 
side of the main entrance hall. The sub- 
ject is a group of Roman boys, semi-nude, 
riding in the wood, and is suggestive of the 
Parthenon frieze. The tone is low, the ac- 
tion admirable; the decoration will add ma- 
terially to the building, and is a valuable 
gift. The rooms are finished in hardwood 
with waxed floors. An item important to 
the housewife is that there is a plentiful 
supply of closets. The color scheme carried 
out in the decoration is left to the indi- 
vidual taste of the occupant, but the ex- 
pense is carried by the stockholders. Each 
room has not less than forty feet of outer 
light and air. There is no enclosed air- 
shaft or court on the premises. An unob- 
structed view and good light have been pro- 
vided for in the lease. For twenty-five years 
no sky-scraper will be permitted in the vi- 
cinity of the Studio Building. 

The Co-operative Studio Building will set 
a good example for more co-operative homes 
on the same plan. In fact, the renting and 
general promotion of the original plans laid 
by Mr. Ranger and his associate artist 
friends have been so particularly successful 
that another building owned and conducted 
on the same order will soon be in the course 
of construction. 

“People have no conception of how diffi- 
cult it is for one to find a suitable studio 
in New York,” said V. V. Sewell, the vice- 
president of the stockholders, and one of 
the most enthusiastic of the artists who 
with families are to occupy the sunny apart- 
ments. “There are, of course, plenty of 
buildings where studios are to rent, but they 
have been finished without even a thought 
as to the lighting or even minor advan- 
tages. Any old skylight or hole in the wall, 
when it has outlived its usefulness for any- 
thing else, has been placarded with the 
sign ‘Studo to let.’ Landlords are general- 
ly under the impression that inspiration 
needs no light, not much ventilation, and 
for the privilege of being dissatisfied artists 
are anxious to pay a goodly sum each 
month in rental and janitor service. Here- 
tofore artists have been obliged to occupy 
studios in one part of the city and have 
their homes in another, and most of these 
studios have been situated in wholly unde- 
sirable quarters. With the march of time 
offices have moved into sky-seraping build- 
ings that are scarcely less than towers, leav- 
ing untenanted the rambling old blocks with 
their small windows, winding stairs, poor 
elevator service, mysterious corridors, and 
mouldy walls. These, under the landlord’s 
eye, are ideal quarters for genius. Hence 
the only studios to let have been in these 
buildings, and have been the cause of gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. To leave a musty 
studio, ride an hour in a crowded train, and 
at last reach the prosaic home situated in 
the centre of a solid row of houses, where 
every room may be predicated from the out- 
side — narrow hall, narrow stairway, bay- 
windowed front parlor, dark back parlor, 
stuffy dining- room, pleasant kitchen—oh, 
you know them all—the inevitable rooms of 
an inevitable city house may be all right 
for some, but they are death-blows to origi- 
nality. However, the Sixty-seventh Street 
Studio , Building, which is appropriately 
termed a Barbizon without the Fontaine- 
bleau, will have nothing prosaic. There is 
sun here in plenty.” 

The artists who have promoted the plan 
as well as those who are to be benefited 
by it are to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of the new building. It marks a 
very practical step forward in art, one that 
might well be imitated by artists in all our 
large cities. 
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IT IS THE CUSTOM TO TAKE 
A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 


AS A FITTING FINALE TO A r 
GOOD DINNER. THIS CELE- 
BRATED LIQUEUR HAS 
BEEN MADE FOR 300 
YEARS BY THE MONKS OF 
LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, 
GRENOBLE, FRANCE, 

IT IS DAINTY, DELICIOUS, 4 
DIGESTIVE. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 


In Polite Society 


— GREEN OR YELLOW — 


Sole Agents for United States. ’ 
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helps the amateur make technically 
perfect and artistic photographs. 
Explains all the little difficulties— 
there are no big ones. 
criticism is given to the work of each 
pupil, Tuition, free to all owners of 
Kodak and Brownie Cameras upon 
payment of one dollar for text books. 


THE KODAK WAY 


means picture taking without a dark-room 
for any part of the work. Better results 


Kodak and Brownle Cameras, « « $1.00 to $75.00 
Kodak Developing Machines, .« « $2.00 to $10.00 
Corres 


Schood 
circulars and 


catalogues free 


at any dealer's, Rochester, N.Y. 
ov by mail. 


THE 


KODAK 


CORRESPONDENCE S<<= 


SCHOOL === 






Individual 


the old way, too. 


spondence 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
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BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


aste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 









HEN you take an OYSTER COCKTAIL, yj y 
Wi you will put in it a drop or two of MeILHENNY’S Sauce 
you will be astonished at its improvement. 


Free Booklet with new Reeipes. Address Mc/LHENNY’S TABASCO, 


Try it next time. At All Grocers. 
New Iberia, La, 
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Baltimore Rye 


The American 
Gentleman’s Whiskey 
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The First Sought 


and 


The First Bought 


= 


NOT A GOOD TIME TO QUARREL 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


THE BEST SCOTCH GAME WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
AND 
THE BEST SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Every thoroughbred golfer unites the two by play- 
in the last hole of the match for a wee nippie of 


Dewar’s Scotch 


the Whisky which has been awarded 53 gold and 
prize medals, and is supplied by Royal Warrant to 
His Majesty King Edward VII. 


BARR ns + Saas 





A GOLF PRINT 


entitled ** The Last Hole for Dewar's " (copyright, 1903. by Frederick Glassup), 
being an exact reproduction of the original design by James Preston, shown 
herewith, will be mailed to any one on receipt of ten cents in silver. It is 
printed in four colors,on heavy papeD vellum. 9x 12, and is suitable for 
framing im club-house or home. ‘This is the first of a series of 12 original 
prints suggesting Dewar's Scotch for all wccasions. In May we will show a 
coaching scene by Edward Penfield. For copies of this print address 


Fao & Det Rib cK Goi A-S Sau 
Sole U. S. Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Limited 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 


















































To Make a Manhattan Cocktail. 

Fill tall glass with fine ice,over which pour a little 
syrup. Add one dash Angostura Bitters. Pour in one- 
half average drink Red 1 ‘op Rye whiskey, and same 
quantity Italian Vermouth. Stir well. Strain into cock- 
tail glass. Add one Maraschino cherry, or olive, or Pim- 
Olas, and serve. 


“If it’s RED 7 > RYE it’s right 
HEADQUARTERS Pacha a ebb. RYE it’s rig 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. On e t ast e convinces 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. KORN KRISP 
Write to nearest office. ae 
- 3 Best of all modern foods 
Njdaden — Ircatnent MORPHINE tases 
r addMhey ‘Mtile. The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co. Genk: 57, aideilides, Ohio 
5 a o sta SURED. Health d. 
Npcldrenonned health retort near the Kline. ASTHMA SockosA) ricer. ‘DR. HAYES, Buffalo, NY. 
Gp. — calli vec, Always mention HARPER’S WEEKLY when 
Trospectud foee on application tothe Kurdiredter. igller %> ddeamtiins. 
20 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 


2 Oth Cc E N T URY LI Vi ITED. NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 
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